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in existence is to be found in some rather obscure elements in Spinoza's 
system of thought. His use of the scholastic expressions ' natura na- 
turans ' and ' natura naturata ' shows that he accepts no duality between 
the real and the phenomenal, for to make these two natures numerically 
distinct would be to upset his fundamental dogma that God, nature, the 
' ens absolute infinitum ' is one. To conceive of God as inactive is im- 
possible, it might seem then that we must regard ' natura naturata ' as 
a merely illusory and deceptive presentation of reality — giving us an 
apparently passive universe, which does not in fact exist. But nature, 
taken as the totality of manifestations and as the effect of which God 
(' natura naturans ') is the cause, is not something apart from God, 
something undivine, unreal ; it is the same being presented as the resultant 
of its own force. The results are real, not illusory; an activity without 
real results would itself be non-real. The same fact is regarded in new 
connections, just as ' force ' and ' matter ' are not separable ' things,' 
but two ways of envisaging the physical universe. In the earliest 
formulation of Spinoza's philosophy we have the distinct assertion of 
things produced immediately by God as identical with infinite modes. In 
the ' Tractatus de intellectus emendatione ' are these same ' creatures 
immediately produced by God ' under the names ' fixed and eternal things,' 
' physical things ' or ' real entities,' yet these are not the innumerable 
mutable things, since the last only give us what are external or unessential 
properties. The language as to these ' singular things ' which are yet 
' like universals to us ' is obscure. There is no correlation here with the 
Platonic ideas ; Spinoza undoubtedly has in view the double manifestation 
of reality as existence moving in space and the same existence conditioned 
by mental activity. Epistemologically we must know physical things, 
objects moving in space, before we know them as reflections in con- 
sciousness. A schematic tabulation of Spinoza's exposition of God's 
being in relation to the physical world shows that the physical universe 
as a whole, ' facies totius universi,' is the totality of matter as subject 
to the laws of motion. It is, as a whole, permanent and infinite, but is 
made up of an infinite number of finite and mutable facts. Doctor 
Eitchie concludes that the dualism which differentiates between an Abso- 
lute, as an intrinsic and independent reality, and a phenomenal world of 
manifold appearance having no intrinsic reality is wholly foreign and 
adverse to Spinoza's ontology. I. Woodbridge Riley. 

University of New Brunswick. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. May, 1904. Vol. XIIL, 
No. 3. On Mechanical Explanation (pp. 265-288): E. H. Singer, Jr. - 
A science should be classified according to its ' dimensions.' The dimen- 
sions of mechanics are mass, length and time. Any science whose 
dimensions can be reduced to these or functions of these (e. g., me- 
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chanical theory of heat which reduces temperature to velocity of mass- 
motion) is a mechanical science. In biology where, if anywhere, me- 
chanical explanation would seem to fail, the weight of opinion regards 
non-mechanical explanation as either temporary or in the nature of an 
economic device. Purpose as Logical Category (pp. 28^-297) •' J. E. 
Creighton. - Pragmatism or the instrumental theory of knowledge mis- 
apprehends the position of the objective theory. The latter does not 
any more than pragmatism itself hold to a reality beyond all experience. 
The objective reality postulated by knowledge is none the less objective 
because it is immanently present in experience. Moreover, it is very 
doubtful if thought can be regarded even from the biological point of 
view as having its sole function in the satisfaction of practical needs of 
the organism. " A series of individual purposes, as a description of 
objective reality is surely open to all the theoretical objections that have 
been so often urged against a series of subjective feelings." The Meaning 
of the Psychical from the Point of View of the Functional Psychology 
(pp. 298-819) : H. Heath Bawden. - The psychical and the physical 
forms of experience differ functionally. Unimpeded process is physical; 
process under tension is psychical; "Consciousness is to be correlated 
with nothing less than a complete organic circuit involving the whole con- 
text of external nature as truly as the internal mechanism of the nervous 
system." Both Boyce and the panpsychists are criticised for their re- 
spective methods of distinguishing physical and psychical. The paper is 
of very unusual interest. What is Esthetics? (pp. 820-827): G. 
Santayana. -" Whether aesthetics is a part of psychology or a separate 
discipline is an insoluble question because it creates a dilemma which 
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Vol. I., Part 1. Editorial, 3. W. and W. H. B. B. On the Definition 
of Psychology (pp. 8-25): J. Ward. -The psychology of Aristotle, of 
Descartes, and of 'immediate experience.' Analytic psychology must 
precede genetic. On Binocular Flicker and the Correlation of Activity 
of 'Corresponding' Retinal Points (pp. 26-60): C. S. Sherrington. - 
Symmetrical and asymmetrical flicker. The rule of relation of binocular 
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brightness to component uniocular brightnesses. The binocular sensation 
is attained by the combination of right and left uniocular sensations 
elaborated independently. A Sixteenth Century Psychologist, Bernardino 
Telesio (pp. 60-77): J. L. McIntyre. -An empiricistic psychology, the 
singular completeness and consistency of which accounts for its wide 
influence on Italian philosophy. The Sensations excited by a Single 
Momentary Stimulation of the Eye (pp. 78-118) : W. McDougall. - The 
primary response is a series of pulses of sensations, diminishing in in- 
tensity. The ' recurrent image ' is merely the last of such a series of 
which the intermediate members have been inhibited. More intense 
sensations are developed more rapidly. Note on Fechner's ' paradoxical 
experiment': W. McDougall. Proceedings of the Psychological Society. 

KEVTTE DE PHILOSOPHIE. April, 1904. Pp. 384-518. La 
Theorie Physique: son Objet et sa Structure (pp. 387-402): P. Duhem. - 
The object of physical science is said to be (1) explanation of a group of 
laws experimentally established or (2) resuming and classifying them with- 
out explanation. To explain is to see the real behind the appearance ; this 
real varies according to one's metaphysics and therefore explanation is 
unsatisfactory (a suivre). Sur le Materialisme Scientifique, II. (pp. 408- 
425) : P. Vignon. - Materialism advocates chance, not purpose, in organ- 
isms. Experimental evidence, morphological and psychological facts show 
that this doctrine is not sufficient to account for the phenomena of 
descent (a suivre). Bole due Hasard dans les Inventions et Decouvertes 
(pp. 426-489) : F. Mentre. - Examination of scientific discoveries as- 
cribed to chance shows chance to mean ' synchronic conjunction of di- 
verging series ' (Cournot). It is relative to purpose, not pure or absolute, 
and yet objective, not subjective. Revue Critique de Morale (pp. 440- 
467) : J. Cartier. - Shall ethics be made scientific by becoming a ' social 
physics ' or an affair of pure reason, or a subjective matter ? The first 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



The editors of the Psychological Review announce that Professor 
Charles H. Judd, of Yale University, is to be hereafter associated with 
the Review. He will be editor of the series of Monograph Supplements. 

Professor C. A. Armstrong, of Wesleyan University, delivered two 
lectures at Columbia University, on May 16 and 17, on ' The Character- 
istics of the Present Age ' and ' The Future Course of Thought.' These 
were the concluding lectures in the special course which has been given at 
Columbia during the year. 

Professor Charles M. Bakewell has been advanced to a full pro- 
fessorship at the University of California. He was formerly associate 
professor of philosophy. 

Professor Erich Adickes, of Minister, has been called to the Univer- 
sity of Tubingen and will enter upon his duties there in the fall. 

Professor Stange, of Konigsberg, has been called to the University 
of Greifswald. 

Doctor Bruno Bauch has been appointed on the editorial staff of the 
Kantstudien in the place of Doctor Schelers. 



